THE CORPORATE SOCIETY: THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY
came inevitably to acquire more fixed habits, and the roving
instinct was then superseded by a feeling of attachment to
their homestead. Moreover the growth of population and
the gradual restriction of territory owing to the encroach-
ment of neighbouring tribes would stimulate the transition
to settled agriculture, especially when it was learnt by
experience that the more advanced system of tillage improved
the quality of the crops. There are grounds for thinking that
the change over had already taken place among the Saxons
before their invasion of Britain. The adoption of intensive
culture involved new methods of laying out the land. The
arable soil of the village was now held in permanent occupa-
tion but it needed periods of rest to recuperate its fertility.
Accordingly it was cut up into large tracts which were
cultivated in turn. This gave rise to the two-field and three-
field systems. In the two-field system the whole arable area
was arranged in two fields, of which each in turn was tilled
one year and lay fallow the next. The field under cultivation
was either sown entirely with wheat, or one-half of it was
sown in autumn with winter crops (wheat or rye) and the
other half in the early part of the year with spring crops
(barley or oats). The field that lay fallow was ploughed
twice over at the beginning of the summer. In the three-field
system the land was divided into three fields, of which two
were cultivated every year (one with winter crops and the
other with spring crops), while the third lay fallow and
was ploughed twice. The merit of the three years' rotation
of crops, which ultimately became widespread, was that it
produced more crops for the same amount of ploughing;
though it was claimed for the two-course rotation that it
yielded crops of better quality.
The most striking feature of English agriculture down to
the last century was the method by which land was dis-
tributed among the village community. A modern farm is a
compact holding separated by hawthorn hedges from neigh-
bouring holdings. Not so the farms of an older England. They
were composed of small strips strewn in every direction
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